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REVIEWS. 

Porto Rican Folk-Lore: Decimas, Christmas Carols, Nursery Rhymes, 
and Other Songs. Collected by J. Alden Mason; edited by Aurelio 
M. Espinosa. (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 31 : 289-450.) 

Previous to this time no collection of popular songs has ever been pub- 
lished from Porto Rico. A number of years ago Professor Juncos of the 
University of Porto Rico gathered considerable material; but he abandoned 
the idea of its publication because of its close correspondence with similar 
collections from Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Andalusia. Dr. Mason's col- 
lection is therefore a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the folk- 
lore of Spanish-speaking countries. 

It is noticeable that the songs gathered into Parts III and IV of Dr. 
Mason's collection have much more in common with those of other Spanish- 
speaking countries than have the decimas in Parts I and II. The cradle- 
songs and nursery rhymes are traditional, and are found with little or no 
variation in Spain, Argentine, Chile, Cuba, New Mexico, and California. 
For example: Nos. 274-276 are heard in exactly this form throughout 
Spain; 315 and 329 substitute the name "Paco" for "Pepe;" 359 is sung 
throughout Spain to the same music, but with the refrain "La tarara si, la 
tarara no," and the trabalengua 360 occurs throughout Spain and Cuba. 
Some of the decimas, also, are based on popular Spanish coplas or songs. 
The introductory lines of No. 169, for instance, occur in an Aragonese 
copla of popular origin. Other decimas are inspired by Spanish ballads. 
But the majority are distinctly of Porto-Rican origin, and reflect Porto- 
Rican thought and custom. Whether, however, these decimas come from 
the true folk, and not rather from the lettered classes; and whether, there- 
fore, they may be strictly classed as folk-poetry, — is to be questioned. 

Dr. Mason tells us that he gathered his material from school-children, 
who are drawn almost altogether from the literate population of the towns, 
and not from the true folk, who live in the country or in the mountains, 
and who, since they can generally neither read nor write, preserve their 
dependence upon oral transmission for their learning and their amusements. 
The native Porto-Rican of the country and the mountains is known as 
the jibaro. He is very poor, and lives simply. His hut, or bohio, made 
of palm-bark or of dry-goods boxes, contains two rooms, where the ham- 
mocks or canvas cots for sleeping are kept folded in the corner by day. 
Sometimes he has a small garden, and keeps a cow or a goat. He lives 
on beans, rice, and native fruit, The mountain jibaro rarely works the 
year round; often he is employed only in the fall to help gather the coffee 
or to cut the sugar-cane. The jibaro of the small town does all sorts of 
unskilled labor. He may work on the roads, or sell candy and fruit at 
evening outside the theatre, or keep a stand on the plaza. From these 
town jibaro the school-children no doubt gather some true folk-songs; and 
from their contact with the towns the jibaro learn something of politics, 
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especially when they gather at the barber-shop, which in Porto Rico is 
the centre for popular political discussion and amusement. But it is the 
ballad, the Christmas carol, and the nursery rhyme, — the traditional folk- 
poetry of Spain, — which the jibaro sings among his own people when they 
gather in the evening at some one's house to dance; and this is the real 
folk-song of Porto Rico. The verses are ordinarily sung, not recited, to 
the accompaniment of the cuatro (a primitive sort of guitar about the size 
of a violin with four strings) or to a guicharo (an instrument shaped like 
a large pine-cone, over the roughened surface of which a forked steel in- 
strument is rubbed with a rasping sound). It is doubtful whether the 
decimas included in Dr. Mason's collection fairly represent the popular 
art of these mountain people. 

In the first place, except in decimas 79 and 128, no grammatical errors 
or archaisms occur such as are common to the jibaro, such as truje for 
traje, pulld for por alia, jacer for hacer, corteja for querida. If the transcriber 
has softened these corruptions out of a desire for clearness, such circum- 
locutions as motivado a que, resulta a que, resultas de, so common to the 
jibaro, cannot be omitted or changed in the decima without destroying the 
metre. Nor do the political decimas employ the popular names for the 
political parties, — gatos for the Republicans, ratones for the Unionists. 
So far as language is concerned, then, the dScimas do not reflect the true 
folk. 

The popular political decima not only lacks the language of the folk: 
it is hardly to be regarded as an expression of their feeling. It probably 
originates in the groups that gather in the barber-shop; or it appears in 
the local newspaper, and bears about the same relation to the Porto-Rican 
folk-poetry as such songs as "Over there" bear to that of this country. 
It is not the jibaro, but the public-school student, who writes of Washington, 
Lincoln, and the Monroe doctrine. Nor are the specimens here collected 
representative in character. Although there are several decimas in the 
collection which complain of Spain's treatment of Porto Rico, there is 
not one which expresses dissatisfaction with the United States Government, 
nor one which expresses the wish for independence. But the Unionist 
party, which stands for independence, has for many years been popular 
and influential; was, in fact, especially prominent at the time when many 
of the complaints against Spain were composed, and, judging from its 
recent triumphs, continues to influence popular thought. Certainly a great 
deal has been written on this theme of independence besides Jos6 de Diego's 
"Cantos de Rebeldia," so well known to all Unionists. Why are such 
verses absent from this collection? Perhaps the Porto-Ricans, with the 
courtesy and eagerness to please which Mr. Juncos calls "their propensity 
for festive exaggeration," felt that the recital of rebellious verses might be 
displeasing to an American collector. 

Many of the non-political decimas are not popular in content or in spirit. 
Some, such as Nos. 2 and 222, are full of classical allusions, and are de- 
veloped by means of simile and metaphor not characteristic of folk-poetry. 
Such is No. 12, so similar in spirit to Jorge Manrique's "Coplas que hizo 
por la muerte de sa padre." The last stanza of the decima is almost identical 
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with the third of the coplas; and the sentiment, though common to Spanish 
poetry and thought, is by no means popular in tone. No. 25, which, if 
not composed by the well-known Porto-Rican poet, Jose Gautier, is very 
similar to his work, is too figurative and of too lyric a quality to be popular 
in origin. No. 42, inspired perhaps by the lines taken from Espronceda's 
"Student of Salamanca," is not popular either in spirit or in content; 
No. 58, which is based on the same introductory lines, is developed in 
a much simpler way, and uses a theme more typical of the people. 

The same distinction should be drawn between Nos. 47 and 55. The 
former is too figurative, too carefully and consistently developed, for folk- 
poetry; the latter, more simple and direct, is probably a popular poem. 
The references to flowers uncommon in Porto Rico point to a foreign origin 
for Nos. 76, 90, and 91, probably to the Spanish ballads of the seventeenth 
century, which are literary rather than folk ballads. No. 255 was composed 
for a vaudeville singer, a copletista, and sung several years ago at the Romea 
Theatre in Madrid: it can hardly be classed as folk-lore. And No. 160, 
"La vida del campesino," although it pictures exactly the life of 
the jibaro, is the work of Alejandrina Benitez, a lady of culture. The 
original, which I think was never published, may be found, according to 
Mr. Virgilio Davila, in the possession of the Eugenio Benitez Castano 
family. 

Valuable as is this interesting collection of decimas from Porto Rico, I 
think we should use considerable caution in assuming it to be truly repre- 
sentative of a folk-art. 

Louise D. Dennis. 
Vassar College. 

The above review by Miss Dennis is, on the whole, directed to show 
that many of the decimas under discussion are learned or semi-learned. 
Since I have said as much in my introduction to the dScimas, I hardly 
think it was necessary for Miss Dennis to repeat what I had already said. 
I quote below from my introduction (p. 290) : — 

"The popular poets have often been under the influence of real poetic 
inspiration. One suspects in some cases semi-learned influences; but even 
so, they are considered anonymous, have no known authors, and are in 
every respect the poetry of the people. ... I suspect, however, that in 
Porto Rico, and perhaps also in other countries, the decima is cultivated 
by more pretentious poets; and it is not unlikely that many of the composi- 
tions that have attracted our admiration and attention are the product 
of learned poets, who composed them for the people and abandoned them 
to their fate." (See also pp. 291-292.) 

I would say now exactly what I said before; but I certainly do not, 
for that reason, believe that our complete collection of decimas cannot be 
classed as folk-poetry. On the whole, the material is folk-lore, in spite 
of the learned influences I speak of, and which Miss Dennis discovers 
anew. These dicimas are of the same type, as a rule, as those published 
by Lenz ("tJber die gedruckte Volkspoesie von Santiago de Chile," 1895); 
and he does not hesitate to call them Volkspoesie. I agree with him, and 
in general also with the remarks of Dr. Mason, given below. 



